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COMPARATIVE VIEW OF MODERN 
AND ANCIENT POETRY AND LI- 
TERATURE IN GENERAL* 





About the time when, in Europe, the 
human mind began to exert itself with 
fresh activity, the traces of Greek and 
Roman civilization were nearly oblitera- 
ted. Anew race of men occupied the 
soil, other divinities were the objects of 
adoration, rulers and subjects, command- 
ed and obeyed by differentlaws. Ideas 
and manners had undergone a_ total 
change,—in short a world, entirely new, 
had arisen in the place of the former. 

This complete change is clearly per- 
ceptible in the character of all our mod- 
ern literaturesand works of art. And it 
isno wonder thet it should be particu- 
larly apparent in these, for whatever 
praise we may bestow on those produc- 
tions which are models for every age 
and nation, experience compels us to 
admit, that those artists and poets, whose 
works procured them immortality, a- 
dopted as their own the spirit of their 
age and nation. We do not mean to 
say that genius should be governed by 
the taste of the age; for in that case 
how could those models of perfection 
have been formed to which every civili- 
zed age and nation pays peculiar ho- 
mage? Those circumstances, which 
surround the artist or the poet from 
his youth, furnish him with the materi- 
als to which creative genius gives form 
and expression. Literatire depends more 

* From the introduction to the Geschichte der 


‘pocsie &c. of F. Bouterwek 
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on ume and circumstances than any 
other works of art. Language, the ma- 
terial to be employed, according to the 
abundance or deficiency of a nation’s 
ideas, is either rich or poor in the means 
or expression. The meaning attached 
to words is the very basis of all combi- 
nations of the mind of the poet; and he 
is governed by the same power of lan- 
guage through which he influences his 
hearers. Hence the character of a na- 
tion is displayed, in all their literary pro- 
ductions, in the same way in which it is 
exhibited in their language. 

Now if we wish to appreciate modern 
literature rightly, we must bear in mind 
those religious and social relationships 
by which, since the revival of letters, 
modern times have been distinguished 
from those of antiquity : for only in this 
way can we take a correct view of the 
peculiarities of modern productions, and 
then we may attempt to describe the 
progress of taste in the different nations 
of Europe, and assign to each its true 
character. 

1. Europe had been converted to 
christianity. No two systems of religion, 
in their effects on the arts and on litera- 
ture, could ever be more opposite to 
each other, than were the christian sys- 
tem and that of paganisin. 

The religion of the ancient Greeks 
and Romans was the offspring of acci- 
dent and imagination, cherished by the 
priests, but without a founder, without 
written institutions, or rules of faith. Chris- 
tianity had a founder. Its_history is re- 
corded in inspired volumes. They con- 
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tain a law and a creed, to which learned 
expounders soon gave the form of a com- 
plete system. This, with the followers 
of each learned interpreter, passed for the 
oaly pure and undoubted truth. Wit! 
the mythology of the Greeks the imagi- 
nation of the writer or the artist might 
sport at pleasure. The christain poet 
was obliged either to renounce every re- 
presentation of the history of his faith, 
or to adhere conscientiously to the dog- 
mas of his church, even if he allowed 
himself certain liberties in extending the 
historical limits of the christaiu faith by 
poetical imagery. ‘This kind of -con- 
straint would soon begin to extend its in- 
fluence to other works of imagination 
which were not religious. ‘Therefore, on 
the revival of letters and art, the ease 
and beauty visible in Grecian remains 
could only be attainable by softening 
down the stern doctrines of orthodoxy, 
and introducing into practice that free- 
dom which the church could not grant in 
theory. 

This liberal change in the feelings of 
the age must not be past over in silence, 
when we consider the history of the re- 
vival of art and true learning. 

Though Italy was the very cradle cf 
eatholicism, it was then also that ecclesi- 
asticul restraint was first relaxed. The 
papal throne was firmly secured, and could 
therefore allow more freedom in thought 
and in writing without endangering the 
sacred previleges of the church. Bish- 
ops and curates permitted the study of 
the heathen writers of antiquity. The 
youthful poetic genius might roam un- 
controlled in the regions of mythology, 
if the outward observances of the church 
were respected. Had it not been for 
this freedom of thought, established 
in Italy about the 13th. century, Dante 
and Petrarch could not have been regard- 
ed as the revivors of literature and the 
ornaments of their age. Good taste 
may be a little offended at the uncouth 
mixture of heathen mythology and the 
doctrines of the Catholic church, in the 
Hell, the Purgatory, and the Paradise of 
the “ Divine Comedy,” yet historical cri- 
ticism finds in this a pleasing and expres- 





sive indication of a change in he forn 
of thinking. ‘This had a still happier ef. 
fect on Petrarch; he made the Latiy 
poets his models, though he borrowed 
from thei but little mythological decorg. 
tion. 

Had he been an apostle of the holy 
church he could not have recommended 
the Bible with more fervor than he did 
his favorite Cicero. He adorned the 
rude amatory songs of Provence jn a 
language of poetry which vies in beauty 
with the finest specimens of the Augnus- 
tan age. “ 

The Popes were constantly at war 
with rival claimants for the papal throne, 
or with the princes and republicks of 
ltaly. ‘The factions of the Guelfs and 
Givellines also kept up a continual oppo- 
sition between the enemies of the sove- 
reign ponuff and his adherents. A Gi- 
belline, without being considered a here- 
tic, could examine and criticise the pa- 
pal infallibility, and expose the weakness 
of saint Peter’s representative. Dante 
would not have displayed in his Divine 
Comedy” that boldness which we admire, 
if he had not been animated by the spi- 
rit of revenge against the pope, and the 
Guelphs bis supporters. If the poet 
caused the indignation of one party, he 
could always find protection im another. 

The state of the christian church in 
Italy, about the time of the revival of ar, 
was not unfavorable to genius. Bet 
can we say that this was sufficient to in- 
demnify the world for the loss of Grecian 
mythology ? 

Every person who has the least ac- 
quaintance with mythology must know 
that the religion of the Greeks was no 
thing but poetry ; their songs and hymns 
were never without mythological orna- 
ment, and a religious feeling cherished 
and excited by real beauty exhibited in 
works of art. Poetry and _ feelings oi 
this kind could not be made intelligible 
to christian poets of the 14th. century, 
by any historical description. _ It is only 
by laborious mental abstraction, that 
even the learned of the present day can 
comprehend in any degree the feeling 
by which a Greek was inspired by his 
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poetry. Dante and Petrarch perhaps at | to his own conceptions of truth and beauty 
that ume could hardly forman idea of it. | in vieing with the works of his masters ? 
The stern character of the christian |The representation made by the chisel 
religion will not permit the remotest | or the pencil was nothing but that visible 
approximation to the feelings which the | language in which he expressed his ideas. 
Greek mythology excited. Ifa christian! | ‘The poet who adopted the Greek my- 
poet, (as, for instance, Dante) adopted thology did not enjoy the same advanta- 
the images of the ancients, he made them | tages. What were the figures of the 
completely different, and gave to them | Greck divinities to him? It would in- 
the gloomy complexion of his own ideas. , deed have been an idle labour to imitate 
If he made the heathen gods merely the | the sculptor or the painter by describing 
subjects of his playful fancy, he shewed | these deities, and should his description 
a total want of that religious enthusiasm | be ever so perfect, it was only a means 
which animated a Gieek. The latter | of embellishing the material which ought 
was the only alternative left him, if the | to preexist in his imagination. The poe- 
antient wnythology was to be retained at. tic illusion presupposes the object of de- 
all inthe arts and literature of the mo- , scription to be either real or imaginary ; 
derns. ‘The dangerous god of love, to but an imaginary object is treated by the 
whom the Greek prayed with fervent | poet in a very different way from a re- 
devotion, became in modern poetry an | al one. When Pindar invoked Hercu- 
innocent creation of the brain--the cold | les and Jupiter, his language is natu- 
emblem of an ardent passion, or a mere | ral and serious ; but if a modern lyric po- 
sentiment. And thus all the deities of | et addresses a Greek divinity, his invoca- 
Olympus were turned into poetical fi- | tion appears ridiculous, however impas- 
gures. This was, however, more par- | sioned the expression may be. We may 
donable than the boldness of Dante, who | permit a modern poet to communicate to us 
changed Pluto into Satan. But in such | some of his own self illusion, but we can 
a licence, however ingeniously employ- | never be seriously persuaded that he be- 
ed, is there any thing that compensates | lieves in the gods that he invokes, because 
for the loss of those ideas which entered | we know it isnotso. Should his invocation 
into the mythology of the Greeks? | of the gods bear the appearance of real 
The arts of painting and sculpture | belief, poetical truth would be offended, 
suffered less by the change than poetry. | and he would destroy at once the effect 
The artist could, as before, expressin the | of his own representation. 
forms of Grecian deities the personifica- } In the Drama and poetical narrative, 
tion of human virtues and vices. Though | the modern poets were allowed to make 
he did not deify his own works, yet the | a freer use of the mythological inven- 
representations of heathen divinities ser- | tions of the ancients; but they were still 
ved to present to the senses, in the truest | confined within narrow limits. It was 
manner, the ideas of the artist. only when the subject was mythological, 
No better forms could be chosen by | that the deities of the Greeks could be in- 
him for the sensible representation of | troduced without the charge of affectation. 
ideal perfection than those which the} But the poet became a stranger to his 
Greeks had left. What was it to him | own age by the choice of sucha subject. 
whether his statues were called Venus | He was obliged to renounce true popu- 
and Apollo, or any other name? His | larity, which can only be gained by adopt- 
object was to represent intellectual supe- | ing such a kind of dramatic representa- 
riority in the most perfect manly form, | tion as coincides with general notions. 
and to immortalize feminine graces in all | With whatever genius and industry he 
the symmetry of beauty. He saw the | might attempt to modernize the poetry of 
end of his art was attainable by imitat- | the ancients, he could never exert that 
ing the Greeks—why then should he not | influence on his nation which the Greek 
persevere inthe spirit ofantiquity,and trust poets exercised on theirs; and the lively 
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reality of the Greek poetry was to him 
unattainable. 

But the Christain religion and new su- 
perstitions furnished the modern poct 
with subjects which were unknown to the 
ancients. The spirit of Christianity was 
incompatible with the luxuriance of the 
Greek imagination; but while it cos- 
tracted the feeling for the beautiful in 
every way, it enlarged and purified the 
sense of the sublime. However charming 
the illusions of the Greek mythology may 
be, its origin supposes a singular pervcr- 
sion of natural religion. ‘The Greek’s 
notion of his gods was like that of the 
negro, who imagines his Fetish a being 
to be feared, like a proud and cruel mon- 
ster, or to be propitiated by flattery and 
presents. B. 

(To be continued. ) 








HEADS. 


Messrs. Epirors. 

I was much pleased with an 
article in the last number of your Museum, 
on the subject of heads. This is truly the 
age of discovery and improvement. It ap- 
pears that some ingenious philosophers of 
G. Britian have ascertained that the people | 
of the different counties in England have 
heads of different sizes, and that it is a 
prevalent opinion with physiologists that the 
size of the person’s head is an index of his 
intellect ; or in other words, the larger the 
head, the greater the talent. 

Nothing can seem more reasonable than 
the theory you mention ; for we must sup- 
pose that the larger the head, the greater 
the quantity of brains; and the more brains, 
the more sense. _ Besides, don’t we see a 
man’s head larger than a child’s, and that 
just as the latter improves in knowledge, 
his pate enlarges in dimensions ? 

You must know, Sir, this has been rather 
a sore subject to me. I happened to have 
a remarkably large head, and because, when 
at school, I made no great progress in 
mathematics,( being fonder of exercising my 
memory ) the boys used to call me a chuck- 
leheaded fellow; while a dapper little 
chap, with a head like a grey hound, was 
the foremost of his class in every thing,— 
and the boys used to twit me with this 


————- =. 





“ Little head, little wit, 
Great head, nota bit.” 

You may easily concieve then that lam 
giad this matter is about to be set right at 
last. It has been objected, that it does pot 
appear that these weavers and other igno- 
rant fellows, who were distinguished for 
small heads, were not remarkable for 
stnall Godies, also—and that the physiolo- 
gists you mention may not have been good 
judges of talents as well as of the dimen 
sions of skulls and 6rains,—but there is no 
end to such cavils as these. 

I consider this discovery as a prodigious 
improvement upon the former systein of 
phrenology, as instead of being compelled 
to a minute and troublesome survey of the 
several points and protuberances of the head, 
we have nothing more do now, than to 
take its circumference—just as we measure 
atree by its girth, without regarding its 
sap. And as soon as this theory shall be 
generally received, it will be as easy to 
measure a man’s qualifications for any in- 
tellectual employment, as to fit him witha 
hat ora wig. Then those who have the long 
heads may be selected for lawyers and pol- 
iticians, and those who have thick ones, for 
learned doctors and professors, while the 
small headed gentry may be left for their 
clients, patients, and in short, to constitute 
the mass of the community. 

It is true, some embarrassment may then 
occasionally arise from such a case as is 
said to have occurred once in England. 4 
learned lawyer was about to be made 
serjeant or judge; and the barber who was 
measuring his head for the wig he was 
then to wear, being observed by him to 
smile significantly, “What amuses you?” 
says the learned man. 

“ T was surprised to find what a lo 
head your honor has,” said the other. 

“Long heads are required in our profes 
sion,” remarked the great man, comple 
cently. 

But a little afterwards the wig-maker 
was seen to smile yet more than belore 
and the cause being again asked, he re 
plied. ; 

« | was diverted to find that your honors 
head is as thick as it is long.” 

In the mean time that which was for 
merly made a matter of reproach, is this 
converted into a subject of pride, and | 
now glory in signing myself, 





foolish verse, 





© HUCKLEHEAD. 
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DE SALLE’S PICTURE OF LONDON. 
(Continued from page 618.) 








The next chapter introduces us toa din- 
ner party and a description of the entertain- 
ments of the English: we are told that they 

: have five meals in the day—break fast, laun- 
cheon, dinner, tea and supper, all celebra- 
ted forthe substantials with which they are 
supplied, and that the lakes of the north- 
ern counties of England afford to the Lon- 
don market a prodigious quantity of sal- 
mon at two seasons of the year,—a remark 
ae quite new to us, as we were not previously 
' aware they furnished any. Our travellers, 
© unlike Frenchmen in general, seem not a 

little taken with the English cookery, which 
© all the world must admit to be inferior to 
‘ their own, as well as with the formalities 
3 



















































a piece of beef or rots bif: [roast beef } 
it invites you before you have tasted it, and 
when you have once tasted it, you desire 
to taste@\t again.” 

This comparison, we are informed, was 
singularly to the taste of the English, « for 
it has become celebrated, and has been 
since always attached to the name of the 
Docreur RHOWLANDHILL.” 

Now although this anecdote is as old as 
any of the hackneyed productions ascribed 
to honest Jor Mitter, its application to 
the venerable Philanthropist is completely 
in character as will be admitted after a pe- 
rusal of the following authentic story. 

A friend of our own—a conscientious 
minister of the church of England—who 
had always held in the highest estimation 
the virtues of this excellent individual but 
regretted his eccentricities ; andchiefly for 
the occasions on which they were exhibited 
—passing by Mr. Ilitv’s chapel in Blackfri- 
ars Road, determined to appreciate the re- 
ports which were in circulation regarding the 
strange mode in which he was in the habit 
of delivering his precepts from the sacer- 
dotal chair. 

On entering the chapel he found the rev- 
erend gentleman expatiating in the most 
eloquent manner on the duties of charity, 
co icluding with so mucl pathos as to sen- 
sibly affect the greater part of his congre- 
gation, whom he was addressing in favour 
of some charitable institution. 

This happened immediately at the time, 
when the accounts of the battle of Leipsic 
had reached the British metropolis. On 
coacluding his sermon and whilst 

“ the heart, like heated steel, 
« Took each impression and was worked at pleas- 
ure.” 

he observed, that “by way of a change 
he would read them a bit of a newspaper:” 
accordingly, he took one from his pocket 
and read aloud that the allies after the bat- 
tleof Leipsic had met in the great square and 
sung “ T'e deum”—* Now,” said the enthu- 
siastic and patriotic veteran “the French 
never did such a thing in their lives, but 
Bony is nearly done up: he is beginning 
to squ—e—e—ak !”” 

This ludicrous anthesis—the orator, at 
thesame tinie, suiting the action to the word 
—had of the effect of banishing instantane- 
ously from the mind of our friend every 








of the dinner table: seeming to be governed, 
Ms as every travelicr ought to be, by the feel- 
‘ + ing expressed by their celebrated coun- 
» ~~ trymen—Vorraire,--“il faut s’identifier au 
- ee pays qion habite; si je fiutssais mes Jours 
a Siam, je mourrais une queue de vache 
ng of ala main.” 
+ ie A chapter follows on religion and an- 
for Bt other on razors; in the latter of which we 
- are informed that England appears to be“ a 
- » country of eunuchs’”’—* nota pair of whis- 
- i kers not a blade of mustachio.””? We are 
> moreover warned that if we mect in Lon- 
hen ~ dona male individual with a blue beard and 
ie dark whiskers or mustachios we may rely 
: A - upon his being a Frenchman, a member of 
ea % the Italian opera or a Jew. 
sie = Aquotation from MapaMe pe STake., not 
* _ striking for its appropriateness, introduces 
n to é us to the subject of Philanthropic societies ; 
- at amecting of one of which—* Lz Société 
> Brilannique et etrangere pour la propa- 
long gation de Tenseignment.—M. DE SALLE 
\ and friends assisted. Here they were en- 
roles _ tertained by the remarks of the Rev. Row- 
mpl » 1ayp fitt,well known, doubtless to many 
_ of ovr readers for hiseccentricity. After ha- 
nak s ving described the peculiarties of this singu- 
elore, " lar but excellent individual, we are fa- 
he re voured with the following anecdote affilia- 
, ted upon him. 
wh _ “My God!” said he one day in an extem- 
» Pore discourse, to what terrible and revolt- 
: ~ j ing things do they compare the gospel. 1h- 
Is 7 + Stead of inviting the faithful they are rather 
and i made to withdraw them from the love of 
_ ~ God and the practice of his divine religion. 





he gospel, my beloved brethern, is like 





recollection of the previous eloquence and 
feeling of the philanthropist, leaving only 
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ted the beautiful fabric he had succeded 
with so much labour in raising. 
The next chapter, headed “ De la liberle 


en Angleterre” with a long quotation from | 


Poprr, introduces us to the noise and nov- 
elty (to a foreigner) of the popular elec- 
tions : a description of these, not involving 


much interest, is followed by an anecdote | 
illustrative of the extent, to which this li- | 


berty is carried, but which requires to our 
knowledge, an elision of at least the “ swi- 
vel, muskets and pistols,” forming its most 
important features. 

“ During the trial of the Queen, the people 
dissatisfied with the authority and the soldiers 
who guarded the tower, attacked it with all the 
arms they could muster. 

As the tower ditches were not very wide, they 
first assailed the sentinels on the ramparts, with 
stones; they soon however procured a swivel, 
muskets and pistols; and began a fire which 
they kept up for some time. 
people who had assembled on the terraces sur- 
rounding the tower, it seemed as if the insurrec- 
tion was of the same character and would have 
the same result as that which in another capital 
had occurred to acelebrated prison. Notwith- 
standing all these acts of hostility however the 
guard in the tower did not return the fire of the 
assailants. The most they would have done 
would have been to repel force by force if they 
saw the ramparts scaled and a regular assault 
commenced. In the city, indeed, the people have 
privileges not enjoyed elsewhere. The armed 
force conld not pursue the besiegers very far, as 
no soldier has the right to enter the liberties of 
the city, with arms in his hand, and the tower is 
situated exactly at the eastern boundary.” p. 226. 

But in order to put down this riot we 
are informed that the privileges of the city 
were violated, the lord mayor permitted 
the introduction of troops—an act which 
occasioned “a rigid inquiry into his con- 
duct when he left office.” 

In his observations on the liberty of the 
subject M. pe SaLLe gives a passing no- 
tice to the “spring guns”—an evidence, 
he considers of “ liberty pushed a little too 
far.” We are glad to see that these mur- 
derous contrivances which have been so 
long an approbrium to the British laws are 
now considered illegal, although we con- 
fess we never experienced the dread which 
seems to have impressed M. pe Satter. 
“ Ts it not possible” says he “ that the En- 
glish stages which travel so rapidly and in 
consequence of their prodigious height 
have so considerable a“ balancement,” may 
occasionaily project travellers, sexted on 


the roof, over the walls or hedges which | 


border the English roads. If they are not 





that of the extravagance which had prostra- | crushed to pieces by 


To the mass of 
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falling from the top 
of the vehicle, they run the risk of having 
their sides bruised or their legs broken 
the first effort they make for their relief: 
* cette pensée” he continues, in his jumble 
of languages “ma fait fremir plus @une 
fois, lorsque placé outside dun stage coach, 
qui rasait les bords dune route etroite, je 
lisais sur les ecriteaux qui les surmon- 
taient, le terrible,—beware of man traps and 
spring guns.” 

Our author complains, and with Justice, 
of the great inequality observable in Fp- 
gland. Etiquette reigns every where; 
each one has his settled rank which he 
cannot transcend without exposing him- 
self to insults. 

At a grand dinner party he finds a ba- 
ronet loaded with debt and infamy ob- 
tain the seat of honor above an honest 
and rich (millionnaire) manufacturer; 
and the wife of a colonel who has never 
commanded his regiment take precedence 
over that of a captain who had been ho- 
norably distinguished in twenty splendid 
actions, and who might have been a gen- 
eral had he been possessed of property 
sufficient to purchase the intermediate 
commissions. Jn the Bath assemblies this 
aristocratic feeling is carried so high that 
the most scrupulous inquiries are made, 
not only into the moral character of asub- 
scriber, but also into his birth and profes- 
sion,‘and we are told that an individual, 
who by dint of fine cloths, an equipage 
and an appearance of ton had succeeded 
in gaining admittance sans Ja representa- 
tion obligée de ses parchemins,’ was 
compelled to quit the assembly and his 
reappearance interdicted as soon as it Was 
understood that he had been a_ tailor 
who had made a considerable fortune in 
Bond Street.“ Is it not” concludes M. ve 
Sante “the height of madness for com- 
merce to be despised by a nation of shop- 
keepers ?” Nothing, we are informed, e 
quals the foible of the English for nobleti- 
tles, many families, enriched by commerce 
and who despair of marrying their daugh- 
ters to titled Englishmen, daily visiting the 
continent to seek alliances with French 
viscounts or Italian marquises! We are 
farther told that if any one, who has 
grown rich by trade, is ambitious of cut- 
ting a figure in the world he gets himself 
clected member of parliament. “The t- 
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tle of commoner is a soap which perfcct- 
ly removes the commercial impurities.” 
« Whithbread” (Whitbread) who was « 
brewer, “ Sheridam” (Sheridan) who had 
been an actor were called esquires as soon 
as they were made members of the House 
of Commons.” 

The following idle stories are detailed 
as matters of authority; the absurdity of 
the second removes it out of the pale of 
probability to say nothing of the first. 

1 “ Sir Thomas C. and Sir Ralph Milbank, the 
father-in-law of lord Byron, were in a saloon one 
day, when they were called on te descend to the 
dining room which was on the ground floor. Af- 
ter some ceremony, to decide who should go 
first, Sir Thomas drew up to one side, observing 
to Sir Ralph ; “ Heaven prevent me from pass- 
ing first, I recollect that your creation of ba- 
ronet is a day older than mine! Sir Ralph did 
not reply to so peremptory an argument.” 

9 «© A member of a great family, who was in- 
consolable at not possessing titles, although his 
uncles and nephews had very high ones, bad 
refused several individuals the hand of his 
daughter, because, although they were rich 
they were only called Esquires. At length 
one was more fortunate than the rest, because 
he was more dextrous ; instead of applying like 
his rivals he sent his request, without giving 
any title to his future father-in-law, and ended 
his letter with the following passage trom the 
Psalms of David—* Hare mercy upon me, O 
Lord! and bestow upon me your grace! Lord 
and your Grace are titles given to God by Da- 
vid, but in England they are given to the Dukes 
and Peers of the kingdom. The obstinacy of 
the father-in-law could not hold out against the 
entreaties of a son-in-law who knew so well how 
to flatter his taste.”” p. 255. 

We are moreover told that the pride of 
title is so universal, that the English “ ne- 
ver say Bacon or NewrTon, tout court, but 
Lord Chancellor Bacon or Sir Isaac 
Newton,” in which we can only say that 
M. pe Sats has been misinformed. 

We have next a chapter “ sw quelques 
fortunes Anglaises ;” in which the profli- 
gate expenditure of the unworthy descen- 
dants of the great MARLBOROUGH is noti- 
ced, especially that of the present duke—a 
man, totally unworthy of the reversion of 
that splendid domain—the result of a na- 
tion’s gratitude to an illustrious benefactor 
—which is now gone to ruin ; its splendid 
pictures brought to the hammer—the costly 
furniture renoved—the parks destroyed— 
the trophies of gold and silver, of the vic- 
tories of Marlborough in the hand of the 
Pawnbroker or bartered to Jews : “all cir- 
cumstances sufficient to create alarm re- 
garding the future lot of the donations by 








which the gratitude of England has been 
eager to recompense the services dun 
nouveau Marlborough.” 

The ridiculous ostentation of purchasing 
fruit and vegetables at an exorbitant price, 
for the mere purpose of being able to say 
that the purchaser had tasted them at an 
earlier period than another, and paid an 
extravagant sum for them, was not likely to 
escape our author ; accordingly we have a 
lively description of a scene of this charac- 
ter. 

“In the month of April last, a time at which 
there is certainly in England no kind of fruit, 
except that which is forced artificially in hot 
honses, and the precious gooseberry, which is 
preserved for making tarts, Dr. Dublason, in a 
humour of extraordinary liberality, took us to a 
confectioner's d’Oxfort street, to give us a taste 
Amirau found both 
waverthy of The doctor, 
piqued at this, endeavoured to compel him to 
admit that there were some things in England 
which he die not see in France, and he offered 
him a small pottle of strawberries. They were 
of a monstrous size, and, their colour was truly 
tempting. ‘ihese two qualities, along with the 
astonishment at sceing this fruit ripe at a season 
yet so little advanced, induced us to taste it. 
Each of us took a strawberry, and Dublason, fol- 
lowing our example, turned towards the confec- 
tioner to ask him the price of the pottle. I 
thought a thunderbolt had struck him when 
he heard ‘ three guineas sir-—‘ three guineas’ he 
repeated in a sepulchral voice and returned the 
pottle to the place whence he had taken it. All 
was not ended by refusing to regale ourselves on 
so costly a dainty. The total number of the 
strawberries contained in the pottle was not more 
than thirty. Dublason immediately calculated 
that the thrge which we had eaten formed a 
tenth part of this number, and that, consequent- 
ly, he would have to pay the tenth pact ef the 
sum asked by the confectioner. All at once he 
started up, raised his head with an air of inspira- 
tion, and looking through the window, which 
faced the street, cried out; ‘ There is a Mar- 
chioness and she is allied to the family of the 
Stuarts: I see the Lion, in the escutcheon.’ A 
carriage stopped at the door and a lady alighted 
and entered the confectionary, accompanied by a 
young elegant with mustachios and spurs. The 
pottle of strawberries was the first thing which 
struck her eyes as soon as she began to inspect 
ihe delicacies displayed in the shop. Instead of 
being shocked at the price asked for them she 
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ful and precocious a dainty, and ordered the 
strawberries to be brought with cream. 


As svon 
as they had eaten them Dublason, delighted at 
having only to pay for the pitisserie and ices 
we had taken before the three unfortunate straw- 
berries, immediately called for his bill and as 
soon as he had settled it we hastened away to- 
gether. p. 272. 

As a sequel to the present cha; ter we 
have a few passing comments on the state 
of Mendicity in the British metropolis, on 
which subject the author has evidently ac- 
quired his inforimation from Egan’s life in 
London—a publication which has done ir- 
reparable mischief amongst the youth of 
large towns. Most of M. pe Sate’s anec- 
dotes are evidently taken from that re- 
doubtble publication. We know not, how- 
ever, where he obtained the following. 
After asserting that many sweepers of the 
crossings had, by dint of several years pos- 
session, acquired a sort of title to the 
“ trottoir” and afterwards disposed of their 
right or of the good-will for a considera- 
ble sum, he remarks. 

“ A sale of this nature has even given place 
to a celebrated triai: a negro, who sweeps the 
crossing of a strect which leads to Black-Friars 
Bridge--having bargained with a mendicant who 
had as yet no fixed establishment and having 
yielded his to him verbally for a sum of twenty 
five pounds sterling, which was paid him on the 
spot—-thought proper to return the day following 
to the same p'ace, fur the purpose of receiving 
alms from the passers by, and to drive away the 
legitimate proprietor with the handle of the 
broom, which he had assigned to him the evening 
before, as a guarantee of the treaty, and which 
he obtained from him by brute force : an action 
before a court was the consequence of this quar- 
rel. Unfortunately there was no witness de risu 
in favor of the complainant. He Was cast with 
the expenses and the thief kept his place by vir- 
tue of the Droit de prescription” p. 272. 

} 
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THE COUNTRY BELLE. 








Was it forthis you took sueh constant care, 

The bodkin, comb, and essence to prepare ? 

For this your locks in paper durance bound 2 
Pope’s Rape of the Lock. 


In one of the midland counties of Vir- 
ginia, and not far from a great road lead- 
ing to the West, lives a respectable widow, 
and her only daughter. Miss Patty Star- 
kie is now far from being young, but it 
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must not be supposed that because she jg 
still single, she never bad it in her powe 
to be married. She, on the contrary, had 
had in her youth more lovers and offs 
than fall to the lot of many, even of those 
who rank as belles, and it was owing to this 
circumstance probably that she was still up- 
married—her difliculty of making a choice 
being increased by the variety presented to 
her to choose from. 

She had, indeed, in her early youth been 
a first rate beauty. Her father had left 
snug little estate, of which she was the en- 
tire heir after her mother’s death ; and she 
was not deficient Im manners or under. 
standing. With thcse recommendat ons, 
she had been the most celebrated belle in 
the Northern Neck, while her mother 
resided in that partof the state, and the flow- 
er of its youth had either hinted or declared 
their preference for Miss Siarkie. She had, 
immediately on coming from the boarding 
school, prescribed four qualifications for her 
future husband, and was determined to 
marry no one who was not handsome, 
sensible, rich, and who had not been 
brought up a gentleman ; and it always 
happened that some one of these essentials 
was wanting, or was not possessed in sufi 
cient quantity. 

After a few years Miss Patty began to 
relax from the strictness,of her conditions, 
and to follow the example of a Dutch auc 
tioheer, whose practice is to set up his wares 
at the highest price, and thence bid down 
wards till he meets with a purchaser ; but, 
unfortunately ,owever she fell in the prices 
was always above the rate of the market,and 
the goods remained on hand ; or to speak 
without a figure, she continued Miss Patty 
Starkie still, until the time of which wespeak, 
when she had reached the sober and dis 
creet age of thirty five. As however she 
Was now residing where she had not been 
known in her youth, and her beauty, fad- 
ed as it was,still favored the deception, she 
commonly passed for seven or eight and 
twenty. WP 

As the chief object of Mrs. Starkie’s 
thoughts had been for many years, to pre 
vide for the present comfort and the future 
welfare of her daughter, and as she was with- 
al of a quiet yielding temper, Miss Patty 
had long been accustomed to have her way 
in every thing concerning herself ; but not 
content with this, she had step by step, eh 
croached on her mothers authority, until 
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the undisp :ted sovereign of 


—————— 
she became 


. - 1 
the whole household froin the kitchen to | 


the garret, and nothing was done witho it 
the approbation and order of Miss Patty. 
This undisputed sway, never exercised with 
eration, was of late often ca- 


great mod 
= exerted, but Mrs. Starkie bore 


priciously 


the usurpation very meekly, and to such | 


of her neighbours as chanced to witne 
her daughter’s ascendancy, and her own 
subordinate station in the family, she would 
remark with a smile, not always unattended 
with a sigh, that “ Patty was so indepen- 
dent” —* Patty would always have her own 


ss 


way.” 


7 P Ties P: et 
It must not be supposed that Miss Patty, 


thus the uncontrolled mistress of her ac- 
tions, Was content to remain always mop- 
ing at Willowdale, as she called her 
present residence. Far from it. She had 
manifested a laudable desire of seeing the 
manners and customs of different places, 
and there had seldom passed a year, for 
the last twenty, that she had not either 
mide an excursion to the Springs in the 
suinmer, or to Richmond during the sitting 
of the legislature. She had even passed a 
winter inWashington, having found a chap- 
eron in the wife of a member of congress, 
who was her second cousin. But though 
a punctual attendant at the drawing room, 
the parties, the Senate chamber, and tie 
Supreme Court, she attracied little notice at 
that great resort of beauty and fashion ; 
and the only memorable thing recorded of 
her visit, is, that she won the heart of a 
member froin Tennessee, partly by saying 
that General J ——— n had one of the 
finest faces she had ever seen, and partly 


by the reputation of being an heiress... As, | 


however, he wanted at least three ef her 
four grand requisites,heshared the common 
fate of her suitors, if he did really address 
her, for tradition in such matters cannot 
always be relicd upon. 

Although Miss Starkie’s visit to Wash- 
ington had failed of its main object, it was 
not altogether unprofitable. It had enlarged 
her wardrobe, and was supposed to have 
improved her complexion. It had initiated 
her into many of the arcana of etiquette, 
ant above all, it furnished her with a copi- 
ous and dilightful topic of discourse ever 
afterwards. On these occasions, she never 
failed to mention Colonel Cadge, her Ten- 
hessee admirer, and she spoke of him in 
such favorable terms as always to provoke 


nx 


the banter of her acquaintance—the Colo- 
nel, it seems, if not worth catching upon 
any other account, being thonght by Miss 
Starkie a very good bait for others, in her 
subseqrent aneling excursions. 

admirers had 
gradually diminished in number and con- 
sequence, yet she still had a respectable 
| share; and never a season passed, even of 
| late years, that she did not add to her list 
; some widower,secking in her siniles the only 
; sovereign bali for his desolate affections ; 
/some young lawyer who found the prac- 
| tice of his possession both irksome and 
| expensive; and now and then a spruce 
deputy sheriff, or habitual gambler would 
become candidates for her favor. In- 
deed, one of the last description, Tom 
Cutts, was known to have long been more 
in her good graces than any of her suitors. 
It was true that he drank as well as gamed, 
and was an acknowledged swindler, yet as 
he was a likely fellow and had some humour 
as most of his connexions were respectable, 
and he contrived to hide the blackguard 
with the exterior of the coxcomb, it was 
generally believed that she would have 
laid aside some of her former scruples and 
married him when he first addressed her, 
bat for the violent opposition of Mrs. Star- 
kie, when her maternal influence was yet 
something; and not a few still thought 
| that he was likely to prove the crooked stick 
of the forest, which she would lean upon at 
last. Tom was indetd a fellow of pre- 
severance, and had never entirely given 
up the chace. He used to say that “the 
jloss of a trick was not the loss of the 
game—and that he still had a good trump 
in hand; and he continued to play the 
agreeable, during the short periods he 
passed in the neighbourhood, on his re- 
turn from his frequent excursions to the 
principal cities and watering places. 

Such was Miss Patty Starkie at the lat- 
ter end of the year 1828. She had previ- 
ously determined to pass that winter at 
home, partly to husband her financial re- 
sources for the next summer’s campaign, 
and partly to try the effects of carly rising, 
regular hours, and “ the renovating elixir,” 
of the virtues of which her Washington 
friend, Miss Araminta Seres, had written to 
her in extravagant terins. 

A little after candles were lighted, when 


Althongh our heroine’s 





it had just begun to snow, while Miss 
Starkie sat looking at the cuts ofa new an- 















































































































































































































other sex, 


now before her. 
ed her mind * 
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nual that she had just received from : 
young lawyer,and her mother,sitting in he 
easy chair by a brisk fire,was busily knitting, 
Randall their servant stept inte the room 
and said, there was a gentleman at the 
gate who asked for quarters. 

* Who is it,” said Miss Starkie, « does he 


look like a gentleman ?”” 


“Oh yes, Miss, he has a waiting man 


with him.” 


« Ask the gentleman in. I wonder who it 


can be. 


I suppose, mother, we can’t turn 
t 


him away, such a night as this.” 

Where is that 

boy, that he does not brush up the hearth? 
In the next moment the door opened, 


“Certainly not, child. 


and the stranger entered. 


He was a tall 


robust man, apparently under forty, and 
with rather an agreeable face, notwithstand- 
ing an exuberant pair of tawny whiskers 
which reached to the corners of his mouth. 
If his bow to the ladies did not indicate 
very high breeding, the style of his dress, 
which was all new, and of the last cut, was 
calculated to contradict that impression, 
with superficial observers; and although a 
strange mixture of shyness and wildness in 
his look gave him an air of rusticity, his 
perpetual smile b:tokened good humour 
and ease,the chief constituents of politeness. 

The gentleman was cordially welcomed 
by both the ladies, according to their several 


styles. and in a little time he was so com- 
pletely thawed by the warm fire and the 
polite assiduities of Miss Patty, that he 
seemed to feel quite at home, and entered 
into conversation with the 
acquaintance, 


ease of an old 


Now Miss Patty had an ainple share 


unfavorable 


of that praise worthy thirst of knowledge 
which men so ungenerously decry in the 
and exalt in their own in all 
matters dignified with the name of. sci- 
ence, and she piqued herself on her ta- 
lent at guessing character, but she was 
never more puzzled than by the persenag 
She had rapicly revolv- 
ie pro and con that we have 
mentioned, | ouching hisrank in society. 1nd 
had some slight misgivings whether he wis 
“a real gentleman,” yet upon the whole, <he 
preponderance was in the stranger’s favor. 
To remove the 
of being an intrucer, he had sovon told 
them that he had left the public house, 
about eight miles down the road, in the 
afternoon, with the ex sectation of reaching 


in-pression 
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a tavern twelve 
evening his horse was seized with a sud- 
den lameness, which had greatly increas. 
ed when he saw the lights of Willowdale 
through the trees, and it beginning to 
snow at the same time, he thought he 
would ride up, and make an appeal tg 
Virginia hospitality—not however antici. 
pating so kind a reception or such con- 
fortable quarters; which last remark was 
accompanied with a bow to Miss Starkie, 
and his accustomed smile. As this brief 
nerrative was calenlated rather to sharpen 
curiosity than to gratify it, and the gentle 
man had not mentioned his name, Miss 
Patty, giving him back his smile, ventured 
to SuV, 

“ May we ask, Sir, who it is, that we 
have the honor of entertaining?’ 

“ My name is Nevil Ma’am—Maijor Ne- 
vil, at your service said he, bowing lower 
than before. 

“ Of the Nevils of the Northern Neck,” 
said Mrs. Starkie inquiringly, “ or perhaps, 
of Frederick ” 

* No Ma’am—the Nevils of Pennsylva- 
nia.” 

“ Tam not acquainted with them,” said 
the old lady,” with inoffensive simplicity. 

* You are no doubt then’ said_ the 
danghter, “well acquainted in Philadel- 
phia,” and she immediately began to in- 
quire about some persons of that city, 
whom .she had chanced to know er see, 
when she was in Washington. 

* T live, you must know, Ma’am, in the 
country, some distance from the city. | 
go there but seldom, and never stay long. 
i prefer the country to, town.” But as if 
he washed to repel any injurious inference 
from this remark, he added. “ My Phil- 
adelphia friends are always complaining of 
me for not being sociable. The last time 
I went there, in less than two hours after 
I arrived, | hil seven visits, and nine invi- 
‘ations to dinror, but the devil of one 
would T accept.” 

+» Wos it not something siagn!2r. 
suid his tar auditor, that you should have 
received more invitations than visits ”” 

« Singular—yes—it was rather—oh I re- 
member now—two of them were from 
Quakers, who you know never Visit, tho 
they sometimes invite those they think 
well of. Now in Washington I can pass 
a week or two pleasantly enough. I meet 
there with so many agreeable people. 


or, 
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« You are well acquainted in Washing- 
ton then,” said Miss Patty, delighted at the 
prospect of such a copious fund of com- 
mon conversation. 

« Perfectly, Miss—I left it but two days 
ago.” p 

«Do you know Colonel Cadge, one of 
the members fromTenaessee ?” 

« Yes—that is. | have met him in pub- 
lic places.” 

« Don’t you think, Sir, that he has a ve- 
ry soldierly appearance—quite a military 
air!” . 

«Yes ke has—but rather fierce and 
grum.” 
~ «Now there [can’t agree with you— 
for my cousin Perdie was always speaking 
of his vood humoured face; and do you 
know, Major Nevil, that you have often re- 
minded me of him.” 

The Major bowed—the last part of the 
remark compensating him for the perplexi- 
ty caused by the first. And he replied. “You 
know he might have had the blue devils, 
or met with something to iret him when | 
happened to see him. Besides, to tell 
you the truth, an unpleasant alfair took 
place between one of the’l’ennessee mem- 
bers and myself, and I believe thatail the rest 
of the delegation took sides with him.” 
He then went into a circumstantial, but 
somewhat confused detail of the occur- 
rence he had alluded to, from which all 
that could be gathered was, that there was 
alady in the way, and that a duel would 
have ensued, if the friends of the other 
party had not interfered to prevent it. 

Miss Patty, who had listened with po- 
lite credulity to these proofs of the Major’s 
gallantry, not to seem behindhand in the 
disposition to entertain her guest, now 
took up the thread of the discourse; and 
going back to Colonel Cadge, she narrated 
all the most memorable occurrences of her 
Winter in the metropolis. And it may be 
safely affirmed that her hearer then wequi- 
red more knowledge of its inhabitauts, their 
fashions and ways, than he hd ever done 
before. 

Time thus passed swiftly and pleasantly 
away, until they sat dowi to supper, which 
Mrs. Starkie had been kind enough to pre- 
pare. Here the mutual efforts of her 
daughter and Major Nevil to please were 
equally successful ; and the latter having 
done ample justice to his entertainer’s 
cookery and pastry,in due time he made his 





last bow for the night, and was shown by 
Randal to his chamber; leaving the moth- 
er and dangliter to compare notes of the 
impressions which the stranger had seve~ 
rally made upon them. 

Mrs. Starkie who had been long anxious 
to see her danghter advantageously mar- 
ried, especially since her mind had been 
haunted with the image of Tom Cutts, as 
ason-in-law, was the firstto break silence. 

“This Major Nevil is a very clever a- 
greeable man, Patty, and he seems to be 
a person of conseqrence. | wonder what 
really brought him into these parts. I 
heard his servant tell Randall that the Ma- 
jor had hired him last week in Washington, 
to go with him to see some friends in the 
western country ; but he seemed to be as 
much a stranger to his master’s concerns as 
we are.” 

“Lord mother,” said Miss Patty, who 
Was not disposed to make either her 
doubts or prepossessions known at present, 
and who generally took care to shew her 
independence by contradiction, what 
makes you so inquisitive? He seems to 
be a very respectable man, to be sure—and 
I suppose he has business to look after, as 
well as other people. What part of the 
western country did the servant say they 
were going to? 

« fle did not mention?’ rep'ied the mo- 
ther, who being thus rebuked, and foiled 
in her object, was not disposed to continue 
he conversation further ; and cach with- 
drew, to consult her pillow on the merits 
of their new acquaintance. 

The next day, the ground being covered 
with a deep snow,and the lameness of the 
horse being even worse than over night, it 
was a matter of course for the Major to 
yield to the solicitations of his kind en- 
tertainers, and continue in his present snug 
quarters another day. 

At breakfast, the Major praised all that 
he saw,the mufiins, the old ham, the coffee; 
nay, even the eggs had a peculiar sweet- 
ness. And In justice both to Mrs. Starkie 
and the Major, he might bestow these 
praises without Coing much violence to his 
sincerity. 

‘The morning was passed by Miss Star- 
kie and her guest principally in conversa- 
tion, but now and then with a game of 
backgammon, of which the lady was very 
fond, -specially when, as on the present 
oceasion, she was so much _ the superior 
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player. She in fact won almost every 


game. She had early proposed to the Ma- 
jor to read to her some favorite passages 
out of the new Souvenir, but he excused 
himself, because his physicians had inter- 
dicted reading, on account of his head-— 
or rather his eyes—especially in the win- 
ter. 

Mrs. Starkie passed the morning, accord- 
ing to custom, in superintending her do- 
mestic concerns ; and as her culinary skill 
had been greatly stimulated by Major Ne- 
vil’s liberal cominendations over night and 
in the morning, the dinner was prepared 
and served up in her very best style. ‘The 
major, finding how much the old lady had 
been gratified by his past praises, now 
lauded every dish he tasted, that is to say, 
every one that was on the table, with a 
fervor and strength of eulogy that would 
have done credit to any newspaper in its 
notice of any candidate for the presidency ; 
and what is more, he proved by his acts 
the sincerity of his professions. The wine 
indeed, was but so so; but borrowing cre- 
dit no doubt from its associates, it was al- 
so duly praised and honoured. Never 
had such a dinner been eaten before at 
Willowdale; and Mrs. Starkie remarked 
thai it always delighted her to meet with 
a genileman who was so good a jndge of 
cookery. . 

The afternoon passed away as the mor- 
ning, except with a greater proportion of 
conversation, and a sma!ler one of back ga- 
mon. Miss Starkie was the principal in- 
terlocutor. Before the day had closed, 
she had told or hinted the prineipal inci- 
dents of her life; and he in turn had oc- 
casionally entertained her with such inter- 
esting anecdotes cf himself as her narra- 
tive suggested ; according to which it ap- 
peared that he had been very much li- 
ked by the ladies and equally feared by the 
gentleman. 

It is wonderful what progress two peo- 
pe, even of the same sex, may make in 
each other’s favor and acquaintance, ona 
snowy day, in the country, and when de- 
barred from all other society. But how 
much greater must it be between persons 
of different sexes, when both are intent on 
pleasing, and willing to be pleased; and 
when the merits and pretensions of each, 
so far from being disputed or envied, are 
readily allowed, as serving but to enhance 
the value of the conquest. Suffice it to 
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sav, that in the course of little ies 
than twenty four hours, this couple found 
themselves on the footing of old acquains 
tances. The Major waslittle less than ade 
clared lover ; and Tom Cutts was com. 
pletely supplanted in the lady's favor by 
his smiling and whiskered rival, ; 
The next day, the same obstacles jp 
Major Nevil’s proceeding on_ his journey 
existing as on the day before, the invite 
tion to sojourn at Willowdale a while lon. 
ger Was pressingly renewed, and as grate 
fully accepted. This day passed prety 
much as that which proceeded it, except 
that all the parties seemed to have risen 
still higher in each other’s good opinien, 
The Major had now become a professed 
lover; and although the lady objected 
their short acquaintance, she admitted to 
her mother that she thought him one of 
the most amiable, as well as gentlemanly 
men she had ever known. : 
How much longer the same causes might 
have protracted his stay cannot now beas- 
certained, as in the evening, a little before 
tea, Randall went upto the Major, and 
with an air of respectful congratulation, 
informed him that they had discovered the 
cause of his horse’s lameness, and that he 
was now entirely well. The Major imne- 
diately rose from his chair, and went of 
to the stable with view, as he said, of 
informing himself of the _ particulars. 
Now it seems that Phill the hostler, eith- 
er because he “always felt fora dumb 
creature’s misery,” as he alleged, or from 
some sus} icion that the new comers were 
in no hurry to depart, and an inclination on 
‘his part to quicken their movements,went to 
examine into the cause of the horse’s lame- 
ness, aud soon discovered that it was occa 
sioned by a small, but strong twine. tied 
tightly round his leg, below the fetlock,and 
concealed under the hair, by which the 
motions of the limb were cramped, and 1! 
had become inflamed and swollen. By 
cutting the string the animal found imme- 
diate relief. In a short time he had almost 
ceased to limp; and there was no doubt 
he would be able to travel the next day. 
The major returned in a short time, eX 
pressing the greatest surprise and indigna- 
tion at this villainons trick, and declaring 
that he would freely give fifty dollars to 
discover the contriver of it, or even bis 
motive. His suspicions however appeare 
1 rest most strongly on his own servant 





But however the mischief may have been 
caused, its detection took away all pretext 
for his long stay, and it was settled that he 
was to proceed on his journey the next 
day, after breakfast, and repeat his visit on 
his return from the West. 

In the course of the evening, the Major 
expressed a decided predilection for the 
manners and mode of living in Virginia, 
and gave some strong hints of his inclina- 
tion to sell off his estate in Pennsylvania, 
and remove to the Ancient Dominion,nay, 
to that very county, which he thought 
particularly beautiful and eligible. But he 
said, it Was an important step, and he 
must think of it a while longer. The next 
morning, however, he declared that he 
found it impossible to tear himself from an 
object whom he had found so fascinating— 
that he had made up his mind to remain 
in the neighbourhood some weeks, during 
which, he should look about, and if he 
met with a place that pleased him, pur- 
chase it—that his business must wait, 
even though it should suffer—and that be- 
ing now convinced of his servants’ knave- 
ry, he should discharge him that very day. 

Mrs. Starkie, with the caution of age 
and maternal anxiety, would have prefer- 
red that the Major had prosecuted his ori- 
ginal design, that they might, during his 
absence, have an opportunity of obtaining 
more satisfactory information of his cha- 
racter and circumstances; and even her 
daughter began to think that matters were 
proceeding rather too swimmingly ; but 
they could not decently state their objec- 
tions, nor forbear to express their wishes 
that, in his rambles about the country du- 
ring his stay in the neighbourhood, he 
Would sometimes call at Willowdale. 

The Major then mounted his steed, now 
entirely recovered, and by the advice of 
the ladies, proceeded to the nearest public 
house, about five miles off, to pitch his tent 
for the present. 

Leaving now Miss Starkie and her new 
lover, let the reader, passing over about 
two months of time, and a thousand miles 
of distance, imagine himself in the city of 
New Orleans, where that exemplary citizen 
Tom Cutts then was. He had gone in 
the beginning of the winter to Washington, 
but he had found that politicsand the fear 
- losing office by some, and the scramble 
oo by others, had madea great interrup- 

© sport. From thence he went to 
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Richmond, but there he found so many 
competitors, and the business so overdone, 
that he swore a min would soon be able 
to make no more by keeping a faro bank 
than by cobbling shoes. He according 
pushed of for New Orleans, where he had 
remained antil the time of which we speak. 
There in a dirty lane, not far from the ri- 
ver, on the ground fioor of a tall narrow 


1 oy pe ° 
i tavern, kept by Mrs. Wilkins, about ten 0? 


clock in the morning, Tom might be seen, 
slipshod, and in a long surtout going to 
the bar, and thus addressing the dame that 
chanced to be then and there officiating. 

“Let me have a double julep mother— 
for [feel qualmish—and you may then give 
me breikfast as soon as you please.” 

* Breakfast indeed—and what would you 
have done, honey, if | had’nt put away a 
pot of coffee and a hbeefsteak for you? 
Well, try this captain—and if vou don’t 
say it is as good a julep as ever you tasted 
in old Virginy, then my name is not 
Charity Wilkins. But stop here is nine 
pence worth of news for you”—she added, 
handing him a letter, which. was in these 
words. 


Dear Tom, 

i have never had a line from you since 
you left us, and IT am at a loss to know 
whether fortune has been kind to you, or 
the old b is as cross as ever. But 
she is doing you no good here, I promise 
you. ‘To make a short story of a long 
one ; here’s been a chap for four or five 
weeks laying close seige to you un- 
derstand me—and if you don’t look sharp, 
hel! carry the fort at last. He calls him- 
self Major Nevil—hails from Pennsylvania, 
and gives out that he has a great estate 
there, and wants to buy another here— 
but that’s all my eye, Betty Martin. He 
has kept himself as close as a fox since 
he has been here, and he looks very like 
one, with his evergreen yellow whiskers. 
He boraded a while at Sprigg’s, but has 
since gone off the road, and stays at old 
William’s from whence he steps over to 
the widow’s every day. J am thinking 
he knows you. About a week ago, he 
made up to me, and afier beating about 
the bush awhile, he mentioned your name, 
and seemed very anxious to know when 
you would return, and mentioned that af- 
fair of J which | am sure no body knew 
here. Butal! this is nothing tothe purpose 





































































— ifyou don’t make haste back, your chance 

is gone. J have done all ! could for you. 
1 was at the old lady’s aot long siace, 
and I gave hera tlaming account of a great 
specniation you were engaged in—and 
knowing her old objection, [| told her you 
had joined the Temperance Society. She 
looked as ifshe did not believe me. "They 
say this Nevil has gained her heart by prais- 
ing her cookery. I set some stories afloat 
about him too but as the devil would 
have it, Miss P tracked them up to 
me, and then he stood higher than before 
with every body. 1 think the old girl has 
made up her mind to wait no longer, but 
if you were here we might manage to get 
rid of this interloper. | know she used 
to like you. Come then without fail, and 
try and bring some of the ready rhino with 
you. If you are low in fonds, try and 
borrow of some of your rich friends in 
Orleans. 1 dont know how it is Tom, 
you win a good deal of money, and yet 
you seem to carry on a lesing trade. It 
looks as if one could never have luck, at 
the time he most wants it. 

So much for your business, now a word 
upon mine. You must try aud be back 
by March Court,as old Clutcher says he 
won't hold up the execution another day 
—and how the money is to be raised, d— 
me if | know. I have beenable to do no- 
thing with the bonds yon left. Joe Dash- 
ing is broke all to tatters. Shiflet is a 
mean dog, and says if | push him, he'll 
plead the act. The rest are only fit for 
wadding. You know Tom, [have always, 
stood by you—little it is that ever I got by 
it. 

“That’s alie” cried Tom, as if his gather- 
ing ill-humour could no longer contain it- 
self. He then proceeded. 

Jam sure you're not the lad to let me 
suffer. Come on then, my dear fellow, 
without delay, or you may lose your 
chance for ever. Let us make one despe- 
rate push, and the day may yet be ours. 

Your loving friend till death 
Charles Snacks. 





“ Yes owrs—and be damn’d to you says 
Tom, to himself—it ts always us and ows 
when any thing is to be got by 1t.” 

“ What's the matter, noble captain ? Has 
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any body been slandering my game chick : 
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Said the landlady, with whom To:n was a 
sort of favorite. 
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“ Mother,” said he, « I must leave the city 
tomorrow, you must get my duds ready by 
night.” 7h 

* Leave the city to mesow!” you don't 
say so—why that’s ior ily impossible, You 
know Nanne‘ie carried away your clothes 
only last evening, an i the slut always takes 
her own tim’. Pui tell me, deary, are the 
law hawks a ter :ou ?” 

* Nothing ©” that mother, he replied, 
Bat business of conseqnence calls me 
home? And go I mnst in the morning.” 

“ Business indeed,” says Mrs. Wilkins 
piqued at his want of confidence—sas jf| 
did not know you always carried your bu- 
siness with you. But you will have your 
way?” And off she went to prepare for 
Tom’s departure, or perhaps to find some 
new cause of delay. 

Cutts then, after equipping himself to 
the best advantage, set about raising the 
wherewithal among his friends to defray 
his expenses home, and meet contingencies 
after he got there—for a course of ill luck 
the night before had left him almost pen- 
nyless. But of those to whom he applied 
one had a sum to pay into bank—anotler 
had just lent all he had, a third, was on the 
borrow himself until, ail other resources 
having failed, he applied to his landlady, 
and began by disclosing to her the real 
state of things; on which, she not only 
consented to wait for his bill, but generous. 
ly lent him two hundred dollars—a sum 
far short of his wants, bet sufficient for his 
immediate purpose., 

Thus supplied, he set off the next day, 
and travelling as fast as sterm boats and 
stages could carry him, he reached Spriga’s 
tavern in abont eighteen days. He lost no 
time in seeing his friend Snacks; learnt 
from him that Miss Starkie and the Major 
were to be married on the following week, 
and that the license had already issued. 
From the more particular deseription which 
he at the same time obtained of his rival 
he was new convinced of what he had be- 
fore strongly suspected, that this stme ma 
jor Nevil was an old acquaintance of his 
whose real name was Levin, and who lived 
near Harrisburgh in Pennsylvania. This 
personage, (for Tom’s conjecture proved 
to the trath,) whose habits and occupation 
were the same as ‘T'om’s, had gone upom 
a similar errand to New Orleans, 1 the 
beginning of the winter. Here their for- 
ier intimacy was renewed and increas 
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‘ that Levin had not been there, he had 
/ no doubt of his treachery, and began to 


ed, saying, that a letter froma friend had 
| Just informed him that his father was 


dearest Patty,” without first making her 
> his, forever—and insisting on bringing 
) the parson with him that evening. 
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ed, so that for sometime | they won and 
Jost in partnership. But fom, getting in- 
to a moralizing mood one night, after he 
had jost the chief part of what they had 
previously won, talk about x burning the 
books,” and settling himself down quiet- 
ly asa farmer in Virginia. Heo then 
gave a circumstantial detail of his court- 
ship, bis difficulties and prospects of sue- 
cess—adding that if he were to stay at 
home a little longer, and to hold in from 
drinking, he had no doubt he could 
overcome the daughter’s scruples, and 
that the mother’s were no longer to be 
regarded. Levin, having listened with 
creat attention to this narrative, lmninedi- 
ately concived the plan of endeavouring 
to supplant his friend with the heiress. 
He accordingly conned the matter over, 
and the next day, told ‘Tom he had just 
received a letter from a friend at Hunts- 
ville, informing him that there never was 
a finer opening for doing something 
great than that town then presented. 
He therefore proposed that he should 
proceed thither without delay with what 
money they had left, while ‘Tom should 
stay in New Orleans, where he was 
known, and could borrow for the present; 
and calling at Huntsville in his way home 
in the spring, they could then divide the 
spoil. The scheme appeared feasible, 
and Tom readily came into it. Levin 
iunmediately proceeded to Washington ; 
equipped himself with new clothes ; pur- 
chased two handsome horses; hired a 
servant, and went on to Virginia, in the 
way that has been mentioned. When 
Tom had called at Huntsville, and found 


suspect the truth. 
The morning after Cutts arrived, Miss 
Starkie received a billet from her intend- 


dangerously ill—was not expected to live 
over a fortnight—and wished to see him 
on business of importance. That he 
could not think of leaving his “pretty and 
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‘This communication threw the ladies 
of Willowdale into great = vitetion. What 
was tobe done? ‘The we ding parapher- 
nalia were not entirely reely. ‘The invi- 
tations had gone ont for the next week— 
wi’ what would the neighbours say? 
While they were deliberating on the 
perplexing affair, the whiskered Major 
and the parson were seen at the gate, 
alighting from tieir horses. Miss Patty 
hed now made up her mind that all far- 
ther opposition would be vain, when a 
servant was seen riding towards the house 
at full speed; and going to the door, 
he inquired for Mrs. Starkie. On see- 
ing her, he gave her 1 letter which he 
said he was ordered to deliver into her 
own hands. It was in these words :-— 


Dear Madam, 

The man who about to marry 
your daughter and who calls himself Major 
Nevil is not only a swindler, and passing 
under a false name, but he already has a 
wile, to my certain knowledge, in New 
Orleans, and I believe another in Pensyl- 
vania. [do not ask you to take my word 
for these assertions, but to put off your 
daughter’s marriage until T can have an 
opportunity of proving them. The villain 
has lately run off with some money of mine, 
and | am just going to call on him; after 
which, | will have the pleasure of paying 
my respects to you, and stating some far- 
ther particulars.—I am with the greatest 
respect 
Dear Madam, your Ob’t. servant 

Thomas Cutts. 


is 


Poor Mrs. Starkie was thrown into the 
most violent consternation by this pithy 
epistle, and the bride elect fell into hyster- 
ics. But on coming to, she protested it 
vas alla vile slander, the counter part of 
that she had detected before. The Major 
as we will still call him, encouraged by this 
favorable demonstration, expressed the 
most lively indignation, declared he never 
laid eyes on Cutts in his life. He even 
urged the immediate performance of the 
ceremony, but finding that impracticable, 
he declared he would ¢o immediately in 
search of Cutts, and make him eat his words 
or chastise him on the spot. The ladies 





staggered by this conflicting evidence, 
earnestly interposed to prevent mischief, 
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but it availed nothing. He mounted his 
horse, and set off in a gallop towards the 
tavern ; but turning suddenly off the road, 
as it afterwards appeared, lie proceeded in 
a northerly direction, and never stopt until 
he crossed the Potomac—as he breakfasted 
in Maryland the next morning. 


When no longer any doubt remained | 


that the “agreeable Major” was an impos- 
tor, the mortification and chargrin of Miss 
Patty were beyond all bounds. Mrs. Star- 
kie, with all her disappintinent, could not 
but regard Tom as her benefactor. Her 
daughter was however shy and cool towards 


° ° . | 
him for some time. But she finally re- | hp 
| that ifeither the sum or difference of the seg. 


lented, and about six months afterwards, 
she yieided to T'om’s perservance, and the 
name of Miss Patty Starkie was merged 
in that of Mrs. Cutts; but if we mistake 
not, she has before this time found that 
this last act of her single state was the 
most foolish in her life of folly. K. 

















UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 
PUBLIC EXAMINATION. | 


(Continued from page 624.) 


SCHOOL OF MATHEMATICS. 
FIRST CLASS. 
Plane Trigonometry. 

1. Demonstrate the rule for finding roots by 
logarithms 

2. Find the log. sine of 20° 4’ 24." Given 
log cotan. a = 8.450324; required the value of 
a, to seconds. 

3. Multiply 794 by .0572; by logarithms. 

4. Find the expression for sin. (a+b); and 
give Carnot’s demonstration. 

5. Find the 7th. root of .00364, by logarithnfs. 

6. The three sides of a triangle are,a = I]. 
2,b = 16.5, ¢ = 14.9; required the angle A.* 

7. The height of a tower was observed from two 
stations inthe horizontal plane ; from the station 
A it subtended an angle of 16” 42°, from the sta- 
tion B, an angle of 6354: the distance of these 
two stations, AC, was 200 yards; any the angle 
which the line AC made witha line drawn from 
A to the top of the tower was 54° 46. Requir- 
ed the height of the tower. 

8. The angle C. the side a, and the sum of the 
sides band ¢, are given: required those sides. 

Spherical Trigonometry. 

1. a, b,c are the sides, and A,B,C. the oppo- 
site angles of 2 spherical triangle. Prove that 
cos a = cos b. cos c. -L cos A. sin b. sin ec. 

2. Transform the expression in the preceding 
question into a formula for cos A ; employing for 
rantal this purpose the supplemental triangle. 

3. Write down Napisr’s rules under a form 
that will apply both to right angled and quad- 
rantal triangles. ; 

4. Two sides and the included angle of a tri- 


* Tha rotation employed is that of Lacroix. 
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| angle are given, investigate formula by wh; 

the third side can be ea at aay 
What do these formula become when a side be 
the adjacent angles are given. ’ 

5. The right ascension of a star is 108 1924 its 
declination 30~ ; required its latitude and lon i 
tude, the obliquity of the elliptic being 23° i 

Analytical Geometry. , 

1. The rectangular coordinates of two peints 
being given, find an expression for the distance 
between then. 

2. The equation ofa straight line is 

y=ar+b 
and the coordinates of a point @ and 3. Fing 
the equation ofa straight line that passes through 
the point, and is at right angles to the line, — 

3. Two points are given, and straight lines 
which pass through them cut each other: prove 
ments, intercepted between the given points and 
the point of intersection, is given, that the focus 
of the latter is a line of the second degree ; and 
point out the cases in which it will be a circle, 
an ellipse, or an hyperbola. 

Algebra. 
SECOND CLASS, 

1. Express 34 by the ternary seale. Express 
71, and 154 by the duodenary scale, and find 
their product, using the duodenary notation, 

° 


5 
2. Multiply a3 by a? 
3. Given the three equations 
r+47+}2=52 
het 47+!2—=15 
dx-+-17-+-12= 12. 
Deduee the values of’ x, y, and z by the general 
formula of Bezout. 
Geometry. 

1. Iftwo straight lines make with a third line 
two interior angles the sum of which is less than 
two right angles, the former lines, produced, will 
meet. 

Second days Examination. 
Algebra. 

1. The feeding pipe of a vessel will fill it in 
30 minutes, and the discharging pipe will empty 
the vessel in 45 mmutes. Were the latter pipe 
open how long would it take the former to fil 
the vessel ? 

2. ‘Lo find two numbers whose difference shall 
be 12, and the sum of their squares 1424. 

3. Prove that a proportion is not altered by 
adding to each term numbers that are in the 
same proportion. 

4. The sum of four numbers, which form a 
increasing series whose difference is given, # 
32; but ifthe series decrease, the first term and 
difference remaining the same, the sum Is 8 
Required the numbers. : 

5. [> find four numbers in arithmatical pt 
gression, such, that the product of the extremes 
snail be 45, and of the means 77, expan 
¥ (2+3Vv (— 1)) by the Binomiaal 
theorem. 

Geometry. 

1. Find the centre of a circle that — 
through three points, and demonstrate the con 
stitution to be possible. h 

2 Prove that. parallel seeants intercep 
ares 
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